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PREFACE. 



There are many useful hand-books treating of every 
branch of Fine Art, but we know of none treating of 
Pastel Painting, or, as it is most commonly called, Crayon 
Drawing, suitable as an elementary book. We offer, 
therefore, to those who desire to practice this elegant art, a 
brief course of precept, requiring on the part of the student 
only perseverance to achieve excellence. A large book 
might be written on the subject ; but as the mechanical 
principles axe few, and they can be laid down in few words, 
a great book would, in such a case, be a greater evil 
than is even understood according to the well-known 
proverb. 

In pastel painting there is less diversity of executive 
manner and feeKng than in oil or water-colour painting ; 
there is, therefore, but little in the way of manipulation to 
be taught. As the operation of colouring is principally 
effected by the finger, there is no caution to be offered 
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about large or small brushes, or colour more or less 
moistened with vehicle. The practice which we recom- 
mend is generally that of all accomplished pastellists; 
but in the selection of tints and the instructions for 
working them, the method of Brochard is followed. For 
some of the recipes, we are indebted to M. Jozan, who 
has enjoyed an extensive reputation as a crayon artist. 

Bright^s crayon landscapes are quite a new feature in this 
department of art. Mr. Bright is the originator of the most 
fascinating manner of working, and in it he is unique, as 
all who have essayed landscape in crayon have produced 
nothing in anywise approaching the spirit and excellence 
of his works. "Without mention of the works of Bright 
no book on crayon painting can be complete; but in 
this hand-book, the notice of these charming productions 
is extended to an endeavour to explain Mr. Bright^s 
manner of working. 

The popularity of crayon art has been revived by the 
many excellent crayonists that have lately risen into 
notice, especially on the continent; and it may reason- 
ably be expected that pastel painting will arrive at a 
higher degree of excellence in this country than it has 
heretofore attained. 

H. M. 
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DRAWING IN COLOUEED CEAYONS. 

The Art of Crayon painting has been carried to great 
perfection by members of foreign schools ; chiefly of those 
of Germany and Prance. The best examples of this branch 
of art, which exist in this country, have been executed by 
foreign artists ; and so little attention has it even hitherto 
attracted among ourselves, that the best specimens are still 
the productions of members of continental schools. By 
the instructions which we shall offer, it will be seen that 
the art is easy of acquirement, its manipulation being rapid 
and simple. 

Por many years past a marked ii£i^\Q^^xsi<gx^V^>^^^«2^ 






8 DBAWING IN 

manifested in the execution of portraiture in black and 
white, and also in coloured, chalks. Drawings of surpassing 
excellence are now to be seen at the annual exhibitions of 
the Eoyal Academy ; but we see no disposition to make 
coloured crayons, according to the best method of em- 
ploying them, available for portraiture, although we may 
obtain by their means so many of the best qualities of oil 
painting. 

Drawing in coloured crayons was originally practised 
in Germany in the seventeenth century. The invention is 
attributed by some writers to John Alexander Thiele, a 
pupil of Manjoki, who was bom in 1685 and died in 1752. 
By others it has been attributed to Madame Vemerin, of 
Dantzic ; also to Mademoiselle Heid, a native of the same 
place, who was born in 1688 and died in 1753. It may 
thus be uncertain to whom is due the merit of the inven- 
tion ; but there is no doubt that Thiele brought the art to 
perfection. 

Crayon painting was carried in France to a high degree 
of excellence soon after its invention. The delicacy of the 
works of that period has been rarely equalled since, and 
n..e. ».p»»d b, «. ,™U., 0, 4 of modem P»d^. 
tion. We find in the French school men eminent in 
the highest walks of art also celebrated in crayon paint- 
ing. Of these Greuze was one, and we believe Boucher 
was another. 

Others whose names are preserved to us by the ex- 
cellence of their works, are Maurice Quentin, de Latour, 
Jean Marc, Nattier, and his pupil Tocque, and Vig^ej 
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and recently, Girodet has left charming works in 
crayon. 

Crayon painting is easy of execution in comparison 
with oil painting. A study may be completed in one 
sitting, if the artist be sldKul. This facility and ra- 
pidity arise from the use of dry colour, which may be re- 
moved at will or superseded, left and resumed at any 
stage, retouched, improved, and finished to any degree of 
elaboration. 

The French have employed coloured crayons very ex- 
tensively in rubbing in instantaneous landscape effects; 
but no artist of the French school has ever approached 
the English artist Bright in the most commendable pro- 
perties of the art— colour, effect, texture, and execution. 
Our painters employ water-colours with great success in 
securing even transient effects, and for the like purpose, 
chalk and crayon is used for memoranda from nature in 
cases where it is necessary to seize fugitive lights, shades 
and combinations. 

Crayon is also very useftd for sketching compositions, 
and trying effects and arrangements of colour in pictures. 
For such a purpose it is certainly more manageable than 
oil colour, and has the advantage of enabling the artist to 
avail himself at once of any current ideas which may strike 
him. By such means he can more readily arrest, and ex- 
press his conceptions than by the less rapid process of oil 
painting. 

In this department of Art, the place of the pencil and 
the brush is supplied by the crayon itself, in all colours 
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10 DRAWING IN 

and tints ; but as we shall hereafter show^ the finger is 
the most eflB.cient agent in blending the breadths. By the 
Erench, who practise this art with so much taste, the 
crayons are called " pastels/' a word derived, according to 
some authorities, from the ItaUan word pastello-^n, little 
roll of paste— because they are made of pastes of different 
colours. According to others, the word is the name of a 
plant {isatis tinctoria), of the juice of which is made a 
small dry paste of a blue colour, called also pastel, which is 
much used by dyers. 

Crayon painting may be said to have been practised 
assiduously for a century after its discovery ; but for the 
last fifty years it has been but little in fashion. It has, 
however, of late been revived, and is now again pursued 
with results as brilliant as at its best period during the last 
century. 

Crayons, or pastels, are usually purchased in boxes 
assorted either for flesh tints or landscape. Each box 
contains a graduated series of crayons. 

By the blending of these, every minute and inter- 
mediate degree of shade and colour is procurable as in 
oil painting. Any attempt to imitate, in the composition 
of crayons, the infinite variety and versatility of hue and 
delicacy of shade occurring in nature would not only be 
futile, but would involve such a complication of minute 
degrees of tint, that the student would be much more 
embarrassed than advanced in his efforts. A series, 
therefore, of the most useful tints has been found 
Bu&cient: and these blended, softened, and worked 
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into each other will represent every conceivable tint re- 
quired. 

Every colour, whether natural or composite, is graduated 
into tints varying from the deepest degree to the lightest— 
that is, always one degree removed from white. 

But as the artist gains experience, he will, as in every 
other branch of art, form his own manner of working. 
The fullest scope of his tastes and wants can be met 
by the variety of crayons, pastels and chalks which 
are manufactured, so that there is no feeling in colour 
or execution that cannot be expressed. 

The material upon which the drawing or painting is 
^ecnted is most commonly a paper manufactured for this 
purpose in such a manner that the texture becomes 
loosened and forms a woolly surface, which at once assists 
the blending of the tints, and receives and retains the 
crayon powder. 

The most delicate crayon paintings are executed upon 
veUum ; but this material must be prepared in a manner 
hereafter described. Many of the most exquisite drawings 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence were made upon veUum; but 
these were executed only in red and black chalks, and 
without any preparation of the vellum — simply upon the 
smooth surface as it was purchased in the skin. Vellum is 
a most agreeable material to draw upon, and it will receive 
the utmost nicety of finish. 

It will at once be understood that as soon as a crayon pic- 
ture is finished, it will be necessary to secure it under glass, 
for so slightly tenacious is the ciajoii in ^^xc^a^'^^^'^v.^^ ^^^sk^ 
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it may have been repeatedly applied with a view to bril- 
liancy, that it might be blown from the surface of the 
paper. These works are liable also to injury from the 
same causes that aflFect oil and water-colour pictures ; in- 
deed, they are more susceptible than either. Exposure to 
the sun, which brightens and purifies, to a certain extent, 
oil pictures, is to be avoided in the case of crayons, as in a 
short time the sunlight will destroy the freshness and 
delicacy of the colour. Moisture also, an enemy to both oil 
and water-colour paintings, is perhaps more immediately 
fatal to crayon painting. If the colours and gradations 
are not entirely subdued by moisture, they are sure to be 
changed and enfeebled. Other results of damp, are livid 
spots and stains, which frequently destroy valuable works 
by appearing in the most important parts, as the face of a 
portrait, or the sky of a landscape; and the diflBculty 
in repairing these injuries arises from the impossibility of 
matching the faded tints by new crayons. 

But with common care, crayon drawings are as easily 
preserved as any t)ther works of art. In France especially, 
crayon works of the best period, showing the perfection of 
the art, are by no means rare, and these generally are in 
excellent condition. 

It is probable that much of the change which the earUer 
crayon works may have undergone, has resulted from the 
imperfection of the materials employed. This amount of 
injury, whatever it may have been, will, in future, it is 
hoped, be obviated by the superiority of the manufacture 
to which these colours, in the present day, have been carried. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF PASTELS. 

In the earlier days of pastel painting, as in those of oil 
painting, artists themselves were their own colour-makers. 
But any time which painters might now devote to experi- 
ments in this direction, would be valuable time lost ; since 
everything that the most skilful artists could do or suggest 
has been carried out with great ability by those who devote 
themselves exclusively to the preparation of colours for 
painting. 

We do not treat, therefore, of this part of our subject 
with any view to instruct the artist in the manufacture of 
his colours, which would be a manifest absurdity ; but in 
order that he may know of what the crayons with which 
he works are composed — that he may be thus aided, 
in the first place, in the superposition and harmonizing of 
his tints ; and again, enabled with certainty and success to 
form any tints which may not be found in the usual grada- 
tions — an exigence of continual occurrence. 

Coloured crayons, or pastels, are made by the mixture of 
colour with a colourless base. This mixture is then worked 
by means of a mucilage into the consistence of a soft 
paste, which, having been formed into small cylinders, 
and afterwards dried, are ready for use. 

One of the best qualities of the crayon is that it should 
work smoothly and evenly, which supposes it entirely free 
from any gritty mixture. 

There are certain colours which become, in drying, too 
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hard^ and whicli in like manner indurate every compositioii 
into which they may enter. Some are susceptible of a 
cohesion more intimate with certain bases than with 
others. There are mucilages suitable only for parti- 
cular colours^ as communicating to others a degree of 
consistence either too great or insufGlcient. Thus, in their 
preparation, all colours cannot be treated alike. To suc- 
ceed, therefore, in making crayons, there would be neces- 
sary an amount of skill that could be acquired only 
at an expense of time which no artist could afford. 
And after all his labours, his experience would but prove 
that the pastels which he manufactured were inferior to 
those which he could purchase. 

COLOURING MATTERS. 

The colouring matters afforded by the mineral kingdom 
are, for crayon making, more valuable than those we derive 
either from vegetables or animals, in consequence of those 
possessing more body than the latter. Many colours, all 
but indispensable in other departments of art, have 
therefore been rejected in the preparation of crayons. 
It has been necessary to supply this deficiency by the 
composition of hues approaching as nearly as possible 
those which are unavailable either from a deficiency of 
substance or the opposite disqualification, excessive hard- 
ness. 

Among the most ordinary colours which are not well 
suited for crayons, are Burnt Sienna, Cologne Earth, Cassel 
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Earth, and Bitumen; these, and some others, are of 
impracticable hardness. Some of the Lakes, Naples 
Yellow, Brown Pink and others, are deficient in the 
quality of adhesion, or are wanting in body. There are, 
however, methods of utilizing some of them. 

Colours that change by exposure to the air, or mephitic 
vapours are unavaQable; as are also those which are 
affected by composition, as, for instance, Prussian Blue, 
which is destroyed by bases containing lime ; white lead, 
which is blackened by sulphurous exhalation; and vege- 
table lakes, which suffer by contact of Hme, or from the 
action of the atmosphere. 

BASES. 

The matters employed to impart body to colour, and to 
procure light gradations are called bases. These are prin- 
cipally — 

Chalk (carbonate of lime), very finely ground, and 
purified of all foreign matter. 

Pipe-clay, suited especially for colours changeable by 
chalk, and for those which have naturally little durability. 
But it must be employed judiciously, as it diminishes 
the brilliancy of some colours, and becomes hard in 
drying. 

Plaster, procured from the calcination of sulphate of 
lime. This has, however, the disadvantage of rendering 
the crayons too hard. 

Oxide of bismuth, and sulphate and sub-carbonate of 
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lead are sometimes^ but more rarely used^ and almost 

always modified. 
Manganesian earths are also employed advantageously. 
The matters used to modify these bases, and by which 

they may generally be improved, are sometimes clay, 

pulverized talc, crystal reduced to an impalpable powder, 

and kaolin, or porcelain earth. 

MUCILAGES. 

For indigo or Prussian blue, a decoction of barley, or of 
malt is well suited, and also for colours which become hard 
in drying. To others it gives little cohesion. 

Milk is used, but only for colours that have already a 
degree of consistence. 

Gum tragacanth is preferable to gum-arabic; as the 
latter becomes encrusted on the crayons. This incon- 
venience may, however, be obviated by adding to the gum- 
arabic a little powdered sugar-candy. 

Honey-water, white curd-soap, and decoction of linseed 
are also useful. 

COLOURS. 

The colours employed in pastel are generally those which 
are used in oil painting; there are, however, exceptions. 
Those named in the following list are best adapted for 
crayons. 

White Chalk. 
Spanish White. 
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Oxide of Zinc. 

Naples Yellow. 

Mineral Yellow. 

Chromes. 

Cadmium Yellow,* 

Gallstone. 

Soft Bed Chalk. 

Chinese Vermillion. 

Venetian Red. 

Chrome Bed. 

Carmine. 

Lakes (varions). 

Indigo. 

Prussian Blue. 

Smalt. ^ 

Cobalt. 

Terre Verte. 

Cobalt Green. 

Brunswick Green. 

All the Greens from Copper. 

Green Oxide of Chromium. 

Umber. 

Lamp Black. 

Ivory Black. 

Blue Black. 

Black Chalks. 

* This beautiful colour has not yet been much used in pastel, 
perhaps in consequence of its high price. It has^ however, many 
valuable properties, and can be advantageously substituted for 
Naples Yellow. 



j 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEE COLOURS. 

As the object of this little treatise is to teach the use 
rather than the manufacture of crayons, it is not ex- 
pedient to enter upon manufacturing detail. We limit, 
therefore, our observations to a communication of such an 
amount of knowledge of the composition of his materials 
as shall assist the artist not only in their general use, but 
especially in cases of emergency. 

The preparation of all colours for the composition of 
crayons is commenced by a careful washing, with a view to . 
which the colours are first •broken in pieces, and finally 
reduced to fine powder. 

In the state of powder, the colour is thrown into a vessel 
with water, which being poured ofif when the colour has 
been sufficiently stirred, carries with it any foreign matters 
that wlQ float. The vessel is again filled with water, the 
colour again well stirred, and the water holding a portion 
of the colour in suspension is poured into another vessel ; 
and this operation is repeated until aU the colour has flowed 
ofiF, leaving only at the bottom of the first vase a useless 
residuum. 

Time having been allowed for settlement, the water 
is poured off, and the colour is placed upon plates, in order 
that evaporation to a certain extent may be effected. 
When the material is of the consistency of paste, it 
may be formed into small cones of the size of a nut; and 
these must be placed upon absorbent paper to dry. 
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The colours are then ground in water to the utmost 
degree of tenuity. Some require to be ground, dried, and 
reground three or four times ; some in cold water, some 
in warm water, and others in spirits of wine; and this 
operation concluded, the colours are collected with a 
palette-knife, placed to dry, as in the former case, and in 
this condition are put into wide-mouthed stoppered bottles. 



THE PRBPAEATION OF CRAYONS. 

We have adverted to the necessity of adapting the base to 
the nature of each colour ; and in order that the crayon be 
not too hard or too soft, we have also described the various 
kinds of mucilages suitable for different colours. 

Good crayons of the softer kind communicate colour 
to the paper on the slightest rubbing; but they must 
yet be sufGlciently substantial not to break when held 
in the fingers. Thus, the exact degree of solidity depends 
on the treatment of the colour with the base and the 
mucilage ; a treatment which varies in respect of different 
colours, and can only be learned by extensive expe- 
rience. 

The gums arabic and tragacanth are those usually 
employed to form mucilages to bind the crayon. The 
latter is to be preferred ; and the strength of the mucilage 
is regulated according to circumstances. 

To the mucilage of these gums thinned with water, is 
added a little powdered sugat-cawdij, tnV'c^ ^'^ ^'s^sss^^jf^- 
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tions require to be only slightly agglutinated. Some- 
times for this mucilage is substituted skimmed milk^ or a 
slight decoction of barley or malt. 

Colours which adhere with difficulty are ground in a lye 
of white curd-soap, wliich renders the crayons, in some 
degree, unctuous, while gum consolidates them. Properly 
treated, the crayons dry of a suitable consistenqr. 

The method of graduating the tints is to grind colour 
with increased proportions of the reducing medium. Thus, 
a portion of colour is divided into as many parts as it is 
desirable to obtain tints. To one of these parts is added 
an equal proportion of clay, chalk, or whatever material 
is employed. To the second is added two equal parts; to 
the third, three, and so on in increased proportion until 
the lightest tint is mixed. It will be seen, that by 
modifying the quantities any number of shades may be 
procured. 

In summer, it occurs that the paste dries too quickly, 
the results of which are injurious to the crayons. This is 
avoided by limiting the quantity of composition, or by 
keeping it in a cool place covered with a damp doth. 

In order to form the composition into crayons, it is 
divided, according to the size required, and placed upon 
dry chalk, or absorbent paper, in order that the super- 
fluous moisture may be witlidrawn. When it is of a 
consistence to be formed, it is rolled into small cylinders 
about two inches and a half long. Sometimes air-bubbles 
form in the crayon, which cause them to break and crumble 
under the slightest pressure; but this is prevented by 
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subjecting the composition to a very severe pressure before 
it is divided into suitable quantities. 

When the crayons are formed^ they are dried, but if the 
drying be hastened they will become too brittle. 

When the crayons are dry, they are covered with a kind 
of bloom, similar to that of certain fruits. This is removed 
by fine glass-paper, in order that the real colour of the 
crayon may appear. If this be neglected, the artist may 
be deceived as to the true tint, when they are required 
for use. 

Even when every care has been taken to secure success, 
some of the crayons may yet be wanting in good quality. 
The composition may have been made with too great a 
quantity of clay or plaster. The remedy in such case is, 
according to circumstances, to grind the composition again 
with water, skimmed milk, or spirits of wine, or to mix 
with it some friable material. The want of cohesiveness 
arises from an insufficiency of binding matter, which in 
re-forming it must be added. 

Those that do not endure any ordinary degree of 
pressure are improved by the addition of plaster or 
gum. 

BASES AND PRIMITIVES. 

WHITE. 

None of those whites are employed which turn black on 
exposure to sulphurous vapours. 

Zinc white and chalk are mixed and moistened with 
milk in the manufacture o£ 'w\^\fc ct^^orca. 
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Simple chalk well washed, without any further prepara- 
tion, is of itself sufficiently cohesive. K it be desirable to 
harden it, gum-tragacanth is used. This base is employed 
more commonly than any other, 

YELLOW. 

Yellow crayons are made from the ordinary yellows, 
of which ochre is the most common. The base is 
chalk, and the mucilage gum-water. Naples yellow, 
chrome, and other yellows are treated in the same way, as 
is also red sulphuret of arsenic. 

Naples yellow is a most unmanageable colour in pastel. 
An admirable substitute is found in cadmium mixed with 
chalk. 

RED. 

The ordinary reds, as light red, vermillion, Venetian 
red, chrome red, &c., are mixed with chalk and clay, with 
gum mucilage ; but the lakes and madders are differently 
treated. These are based upon clay,— starch mucilage is 
sometimes used, and they are consolidated with beer, a de- 
coction of malt, milk, or gum- water. 

BLUE. 

All the blues are based upon chalk : but for some, as 
Prussian blue and indigo, the mucilage is a decoction of 
malt, and tor others pure water is used. 
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GEEEN. 

The tones of terre verte are produced by a mixture of 
chalk, grouDd with gum-tragacanth. 

Brunswick green, or any other green from cop- 
per, is mixed with chalk and gum, and all greens com- 
pounded of blue and yellow are ground with chalk and 
gum. 

BKOWN. 

Umber is compounded with chalk and gum. 

The brown made from burnt Prussian blue receives the 
addition of a little bone black and lamp black, thus affording 
a warm and very deep brown, which is ground with chalk 
and a decoction of barley. 

The browns composed of umber and black, of Cologne 
earth and ochre, are mixed with chalk and a portion 
of magnesia, and bound by a mucilage of milk, or a decoc- 
tion of malt. 

BLACK. 

The substances of which black crayons are made are the 
charcoal of willow, oak, and vine, compounded with chalk 
and gum. 

Lamp black, calcined to redness in a crucible. With 
this, a little indigo and umber are mixed, and the binding 
fluid is gum, or a decoction of malt. 

Ivory black washed in boiling water, and decanted, after 
having been allowed to settle for twenty-four hours. Lamp 
black mixed with it. 
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The black of calcined coffee-grounds alone, or with chalk, 
bound with a decoction of malt or beer. 

The black made from calcined Prussian blue, com- 
pounded with chalk and a decoction of malt. 

The degree of hardness is regulated by a greater or less 
quantity or strength of the mucilage. 

TINTS AND TONES. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the tints that are 
graduated from the pure colours ; but it may be useful to 
give a few examples, which may assist the student by 
saving him the trouble of uncertain experiment. A little 
knowledge of the methods in which crayons are composed 
will facilitate the use of them, enabling the artist to de- 
termine at once the colours and degrees of colour that 
he may require. 

Observing the order which we have already followed — 
that of the oil-colour palette — ^we commence with the 
colours, in order similar to that arrangement: 

Chalk and Yellow Ochre afford flesh tones in variety, according to 
the preponderance of the one or the other colour. 

Chalk and Light Red the same. 

Chalk and Yermillion, also flesh tones. 

Chalk and Madder, or Carmine, also degrees and varieties of flesh 
colour. 

Thus white, used either in the composition of the crayon, 
or in the execution of a picture, will produce an endless 
series of tints, to which no names can be given. 
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Pastels intended for the brilliant and tender tones of deli- 
cate complexions should be composed with the utmost care. 
Some of the principal of these are composed of — 

■ 

Chalk, Yellow Ochre, and Cinnabar. 

The same, deeper. 

Chalk, Cinnabar, and Carmine. 

The same, with Prussian Blue and Yellow Ochre. 

Light Red and Prussian Blue. 

Lake and Burnt Umber. 

Varieties of browns and neutrals are fonned of the 
blacks made from the woods of the poplar and willow, 
mixed with light red, carmine, cinnabar, umber and 
blue. 

Many shades of brown and dark tints, as well as of 
light tints are formed by augmenting or diminishing the 
relative quantities of the colours, and when necessary, by 
omitting white and substituting yellow ochre. A loose 
friable ochre should be employed— not those of strong 
adhesive quality. 

It may be observed that the tone of all pastels is 
altered in drying, and for this due allowance must be 
made. 

Such are some of the mixtures of which crayons are 
composed. As we do not suppose the artist reduced 
to the necessity of making his own materials, enough has 
been said on. this subject to afford the student a know- 
ledge of the composition of pastels to assist him in their 
use. 
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PAPERS. 

The papers most suitable for crayon painting are those 
which will best hold and support the loading of the 
crayon^ and which also in colour will best serve as a base 
for clear and tender tints; but especially those papers 
which will retain the fine powder of the crayon. 

Papers that are substantial, not strongly sized, or 
too soft and spongy, with a surface that can by rubbing 
and other means be fitted to receive and retain the crayon 
are those best suited for this kind of art. 

Almost any kind of paper may be used, by being pre- 
viously rubbed with cuttle-fish, if it have a very smooth 
surface. But there are papers manufactured especially for 
crayon painting; and these have the advantage of 
greatly assisting the labours of the artist, in facilitating 
his progress, especially by readily receiving the crayon. 

A preference for colour in paper is a mere matter of 
taste. All colours are in use — blue, grey, buff, straw, olive, 
drab, and stone colour ; but in the employment of strongly- 
coloured papers there is no real advantage. A dark 
ground in flesh painting is more diflBcult to deal with 
than a light one. Blue paper has been extensively 
used, but it has this disadvantage. At the commencement 
of a drawing, the colours appear warm and harmonious by 
opposition ; but when the whole is covered, a grey tone 
prevails throughout the work, which deprives it of life-like 
warmth and freshness. In using a paper of a warm grey 
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or yellowish tint, similar to that of canvasses prepared for 
oil painting, the artist wonld be more sure of the results he 
might desire to accomplish. 

We frequently see crayon drawings made upon a paper of 
a coarse texture, like that employed to envelop loaves of 
sugar ; but the best of such works can be no more than 
rough sketches, because such paper is wholly unsuited to 
the expression of any delicacy of tint. 

A good paper for portraiture, and agreeable to work upon, 
is the pumice paper— that is, paper prepared with a coat 
of starch, charged with impalpable pounce or pumice 
powder. To this surface the pastel adheres with tenacity, 
the tints come out with freshness, and those parts re- 
quiring force can be effectively charged with colour. 

On this surface the colours are easily blended, the firm 
and distinct touches remain vigorous and spirited, and the 
work can be retouched as often as is necessary, without 
any apprehension of the surface refusing the crayon— a 
disadvantage to which the artist is sometimes subject in 
the use of certain papers, especially in working with 
crayons of which clay forms a principal component, the 
soft and greasy quality of the clay rendering the paper 
incapable of receiving and retaining the colour. 

The method of preparing pumiced paper is first to apply, 
with a large and soft brush, a coat of starch or gelatine to 
the surface, after which it is dusted all over equally with 
impalpable pumice powder, that has been passed through 
a fine sieve, but as papers properly prepared are to be pur- 
chased^ and of quality and ev6ivxi<^'& sw'^Tvsst \ft ^ss^J^ksss^ 
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that the student himself could produce, it is only in 
cases of difficulty or emergency that he should have 
recourse to their preparation. 

In like manner^ also, are prepared pannds of wood, 
millboards, and pasteboard, and even canvas, such as is 
used in oil painting. 

As the crayon tints are rubbed in with the finger, it will 
be necessary, before commencing a picture upon a coarse 
pumiced ground, to rub down with paper the rougher parts 
of the surface. If this be neglected, the skin will quickly 
be abraded from the finger. 

Before proceeding to draw upon the paper, it must be 
strained or mounted on a frame ; and that it may not be 
injured by the pressure necessary in working, it should he 
backed by a cloth or another strong paper, strained upon 
the frame before the pumiced paper is placed on it. The 
paper being thus supported, the artist proceeds, without 
fear of either stretching or breaking it. 

For small studies, one sheet of paper is sufficient; 
but if the study be large, not only will a canvas support 
be necessary, but sometimes even above this it is expe- 
dient to place a layer of paper, before stretching that 
upon which the drawing is to be made. Large frames 
should be strengthened by one or two cross-bars, in 
order to prevent their warping by the tension to which 
they will be subjected. 
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THE METHOD OF WORKING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

The practice of paintiiig in crayons consists of drawing 
the outline^ laying in the tints in their graduated shades^ 
and blending them into harmony with the fore-finger of 
the right hand. Some artists use the finger covered with 
a portion of a white kid glove ; but the leather has this 
disadvantage — in working very delicate colours, they 
are likely to become vitiated by other colours being carried 
into them by the glove. 

A rapid and ready method of executing small portraits, 
consists in working the crayon lightly (or chalk, for it is 
equally applicable to that material) by means of a stump 
made of leather or grey paper, or what is perhaps better 
than either, of the pith of the willow. When the sketch 
of the features is made, the tints are laid in with the stump, 
and when the breadths are completed, the whole is modelled, 
retouched, and hatched with crayons of somewhat harder 
texture, which are employed to determine outline, to 
define form, and communicate sharpness here and there 
where it may be necessary, and ultimately to correct the 
drawing. 

But the student must be cautioned that the breadth of 
the stump is the rule — the point of the crayon is the 
exception. If there be more than a certain proportion of 
sharp line in a portrait, it becomes hard, and unlike 
nature. 
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One of the most eminent artists in this class of por- 
traiture was Smith, whose reputation was high at the 
beginning of the present, and at the end of the last century. 
He was patronized by George the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales, and his taste and execution entitled him to all the 
praise that was lavished on him. He worked principaUy 
on a dark-toned paper; his highest Hghts, therefore, 
were not brilliant, but his heads generaUy, in drawing and 
expression, were most felicitous. 

The execution of a life-sized head or portrait is thus 
carried out. The outline may be made with a firm 
crayon, either brown or red. Grey is also used ; hence, 
it will be seen that the colour of the crayon is entirely 
discretional. The drawing must be made lightly, in 
order that the crayon do not enter the texture of the 
paper, so as to render the markings difficult to be 
superseded subsequently by the necessary colour. 

Black lead pencil, for instance, would be unsuitable for 
this purpose, as the metallic surface that it leaves will not 
receive crayon. 

When the outline is complete, the breadths are made out 
by means of a brown crayon and a stump, working espe- 
cially for the degrees of shade. 

When the likeness is as satisfactory as it can be made 
in a first sketch, the complexion may then be proceeded 
with, beginning with the lights. The whites, yellows, 
reds, and greys must be worked in by superposition, and 
blended to an imitation of the reality of nature. 
From the highest lights, the student must proceed by 
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gradations to the deepest shades, and these, in order to 
secure roundness and substance, must be put in equal in 
strength to nature; after which, the middle tones must 
be very carefully blended, so as to unite the lights and 
shades by imperceptible gradations. The markings must 
be definitely made out, and the reflexes also, if there 
be any. 

As the fresher tints occur principally in the lights, it 
would be well to keep the colour rather high, and of a 
warm tone, in order to reserve the brightest and most 
effective tints till the last. When all the tints have been 
laid in, in a manner somewhat resembling mosaic — ^when 
the head is in a satisfactory state as to form, colour, and 
expression— then, with the forefinger, or the little finger, 
the whole is passed over, and the colours worked and 
blended into harmony. In this operation the finger acts 
as a stump, and nothing else will be found so effective. 

The result of this treatment will be a flattening and 
softening of the whole work, the breadths as well as the 
outline, and also a marked reduction in the freshness and 
spirit of the colour ; and hence the necessity of a forcible 
sketch to work upon. 

When this operation is concluded, the crayons will be 
again used to bring up the colour and tone to those of the 
life — ^to modify and correct those which may require re- 
touching. Those passages which are heavy must be relieved, 
and those which may be too cold or too warm must be 
reduced to harmony. 

Working with the finger will be found at once tl\s. \!;^^ 
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available method of managing the crayons, and the learner 
will soon acknowledge that the desirable result is unattain- 
able by any other means. In his earliest essays in crayon, 
the student generally relies too much npon the finger, and 
works down his tints to tameness and insipidity ; whereas, 
with some observation and a little experience, the power of 
the finger is such as, with a few touches, to blend and 
harmonize the tints into a fresh and life-like imitation of 
the model. But this supposes the exercise of care and 
judgment. 

In colouring, the principal difficulty is, of course, the 
rubbing in of the proper tints in the proper places, with 
the power of representing, by blending or superposition, 
any tint that may not be found in the crayons. These 
complex tints are of continual occurrence in every set of 
features that may come under our notice. 

Having laid in the tints according to the natural com- 
plexion, and in their strictly relative gradations, it will be 
necessary, before touching the work with the finger, to be 
certain that all are laid in the proper places, and all 
as nearly as possible respectively disposed in their proper 
degrees. If this be the case— and a little experience will 
enable the learner to judge of it— there remains but little 
work for the finger to perform ; and the less the colours 
are worked upon, the more fresh and transparent they will 
remain. 

But if tints of remote degrees be placed in juxtaposition, 
the tint resulting from these is not only at once false, but 
the labour of the learner becomes increased five-fold, if it 
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be not at once necessary to remove the whole of the 
colour. 

The skilful pastellist does not abuse the power which the 
use of the finger gives ; he knows exactly the utmost force 
of the crayon, and does not, accordingly, destroy its best 
quality. In works of art, it is more difficult to learn 
where to stop than how to begiu. If the tints be properly 
selected, the office of the finger is only to reconcile the 
colours, and give breadth to the whole by removing any 
distinctions of tone that may appear. 

The errors into which a learner may fall arise from the 
constant and indiscriminate use of the finger. The results 
of this are as already stated — the enfeebling of the draw- 
ing, the loss of outline, and the reduction of the tints 
to flatness and opacity. The student is also liable to dwell 
upon detail, and to neglect the breadths— a practice that 
produces defects the more embarrassing, as they cannot 
easily be remedied. 

COLOUR, AND THE COMPOSITION OF TINTS. 

The shade of flesh tints is warm or cold according to 
the warmth or coldness of the breadths of the light. 
If the lights be of a healthy hue, the shades may be 
warm, inclining to brown, mixed of various colours, broken 
with light red, carmine, yellow, and blue or grey. Some 
artists represent nature as violet or green, in shade ; but 
this is untrue, and must be guarded against. 

It is advisable generally to follow the Italian feelin^^ 
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of leaving the dark passages warm. When the com- 
plexion is strong in colour, the effect of this is most 
agreeable, if worked without hardness, opacity, or black- 
ness. The deepest shades even should be relieved by a 
certain transparency, obtainable by half-tints. Without 
such relief, they will always be expressionless and 
heavy. 

In feminine portraits or studies, the work must be brought 
up to the utmost brilliancy of colour by the brightest 
and freshest hues, composed of white, Naples yellow, 
Vermillion, and madder, mellowed with yellows, or 
slightly empurpled with lake or carmine, according to the 
prevalent tint of the subject. 

In the masculine subject the colours will be stronger, 
and the half-tints more positive. 

Great care must be observed, lest the high and deli- 
cate passages be soiled or stained. They must only be 
approached by, and blended with, other shades at their 
extremities; and these shades are, in most cases, half- 
tints. 

Some pastellists have adopted the practice of mixing 
their tints upon the paper itself ; but if the uncertainty of 
this method were the only objection to it, that were suffi- 
cient to condemn it. This is done, especially in life-sized 
heads, by breaking and mixing the crayons, perhaps on 
the cheek, and then harmonizing the tints so produced by 
rubbing and softening; but it is an unnecessarily laborious 
process, likely to produce a spottiness very difficult to 
correct. 
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Those half-tints, or warm or cold greys, which are em- 
ployed as intermediates to meet and reconcile tones of 
remoter degrees, must be qualified with the colours with 
which they are associated; otherwise, they will not har- 
monize. But as this will at once be felt by the merest 
tyro, and the remedy suggests itself, no special instruction 
on this point is necessary. It will be obvious that, 
if the intermediate tint be too cold, it must be treated with 
the reds or the yellows ; if too warm, reduced by grey or 
blue. The lights and shades should be carefully graduated, 
and harmony prevail throughout the work. The student 
must not expect to realize this at once ^ it can only be 
accomplished by experience. 
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The draperies, dress, and accessories must be treated 
with greater freedom and decision than can be used in the 
features ; and this larger manner will, in contrast with the 
delicate treatment of the features, serve to give value to 
the latter. 

Por backgrounc(s there is no arbitrary rule : a head may 
be relieved by a light background or by a dark back- 
ground, and with good effect by either, although with the 
latter it would be much more forcible than with the 
former. But a dark background is not always suitable, 
especially for feminine portraiture. 

Backgrounds are not to be rubbed in mechanically, with 
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the persuasion that any dark will relieve any light, or that 
any middle tint that may be cut by shade will suffice. 
It will be understood, as a general rule that the back- 
ground immediately round the head should be lower in 
tone than the half-tints of the face, and lighter than 
the shades, to give air and space— to disengage the 
head. 

A perfectly flat and unbroken tint may be employed 
for the relief of a portrait with the best effect ; but, in 
general practice, this is to be avoided by the student, for 
whom the safest method will be to relieve his heads by a 
background so broken up as to throw off, with various 
degrees of force, the parts opposed to it. We speak only 
of portions placed in opposition, because in dark back- 
grounds, very often, the tone is reduced even to the depth 
of the hair. 

It frequently occurs that in passing repeatedly ■ over 
certain parts of the work, the paper becomes glazed, or 
greasy, under the frequent application of the pastel, and 
thus refuses to receive the colour. In this case, in order 
to restore a practicable surface, it will be necessary to rub 
it gently with pumice pounce, very fine glass-paper, or, 
what is still better, with cuttle-fish. 

This glazing of the surface is generally attended by 
another inconvenience, arising from the too vigorous appli- 
cation of the finger or the pastel— that is, the distension 
and loosening of the fibre of the paper, for which, if there 
was no remedy, it would be necessary to abandon the 
drawing. The distension of the paper may be reduced. 
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and its firmness restored, by wetting it behind with water, 
in which a little alum has been dissolved. 

It will be seen that very much will depend upon the 
intelligence of the student, who may at once catch the 
spirit of these observations ; or may achieve success by per- 
severance. There are many things difficult of explanation, 
but very easy of exemplification in practice. It is, there- 
fore, to practice, and the experience that results from it, 
that the student must have recourse for the acquisition of 
a knowledge of many details which application will readily 
teach. 

In some departments of art, written precepts read 
smoothly, and induce a confidence which a little experi- 
ence quickly destroys; but in crayon painting, on the 
contrary, a little experience will confirm and augment 
any degree of confidence, which any one desiring to 
acquire the practice of crayon painting, may have gatliered 
from these pages. 

VELLUM. 

For crayon paintings, vellum is an admirable material. 
It is firm, and the surface does not become coarse by 
being rubbed. It receives colour very agreeably, and re- 
tains it satisfactorily. 

This substance, with the smooth surface which charac- 
terizes it, as it is usually purchased, is excellent for drawing 
on. It has what artists call a "tootlj,'' although ap- 
parently quite smooth, upon which chalk, or even hlads:.- 
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lead pencil works with infinite sweetness. In its smooth, 
or unprepared state, it is not fitted for crayon, although it 
may be tinted with chalk, and upon it may be drawn the 
most delicate lines and hatchings. 

The works of Brochard, who enjoys a high reputation 
as a pastellist, are, for the most part, executed on vellum, 
but the vellum is subjected to a process of rubbing, in 
order to change the smooth surface into a kind of 
nap, fitted to receive and retain the powder of the 
crayon. 

In the selection of the vellum, some care must be exer- 
cised, in order to procure a skin entirely free from blemish, 
and as uniform in substance throughout as possible. When 
prepared for use, the general texture and surface will be so 
susceptible, that it will at once show any defect. Vellum 
is frequently of unequal thickness ; if any thin parts occur 
towards the centre, it would be well to avoid placing on 
such a part any very prominent feature of the picture ; it 
were better, if possible, to model the face so as to avoid 
this part of the skin. 

In order to prepare a surface for the crayon, the skin 
must be fixed by a few nails to a perfectly smooth board 
or table. The reason why the board or table should 
be perfectly smooth is, that any inequality of surface must 
tell upon the surface of the skin. Any indent will cause 
the vellum to be stretched, or left imperfectly rubbed 
up in that part; any, even minute, elevation rising 
above the general plane of the board, may cause it 
to be cut through. 
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There is a rough and a smooth side to the vellum ; 
it is scarcely necessary to say that it is the even 
smooth side that must be worked into texture^ for 
which purpose the fine glass-paper, known as No. 1, is 
used. A piece of this paper, held in the fingers, and 
rubbed with firmness on the skin, will break up the vellum 
into that rough surface favourable to the reception of the 
crayon. The method of effecting this is to rub circularly, 
not back and forward, and thus to pass over the entire 
piece of vellum, until the whole presents a surface similar 
to, but much more uniform than, the wrong side of a 
piece of leather. 

The process demands some firmness of hand, and the 
exercise of a little patience; but the artist has his re- 
ward in the delicacy and brilliancy of the finished 
work. 

The white powder disengaged in the course of rubbing, 
must be dusted off, when it prevents the artist from seeing 
the progress he is making, and the operation must be con- 
tinued until the entire surface of the vellum has been 
raised into an even nap. If any patches of the smooth 
surface remain, the difference between these and the fretted 
surface will at once appear in working the picture. 

We suppose that the vellum which has been fixed to 
the board is of the size required for the contemplated 
picture. When the face has been sufficiently roughened, 
it is transferred to a stretching frame, and strained over a 
backing of very fine canvas, or canvas over which smooth 
paper has been pasted; and the vellum must be laid 
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down so carefully, that no inequality exist in the cloth or 
paper beneath it. It is then ready for the easel. 



COLOURING ON YELLUM. 

In treating of the manipulation of pastel, we confine 
ourselves properly to the method of working in this mate- 
rial. 

For feminine and youthful portraiture, vellum is prefer- 
able to paper; it supports the delicacy and brilliancy of 
the complexion of women and children, and the surface 
better represents the fine textures natural to such 
studies. 

The drawing of the head may be made out with red 
chalk, or a hard grey crayon. The outline and first draw- 
ing will be superseded by colour; the lines, therefore, 
are slight, so as to be easily effaceable. In drawing, 
however, a head, in which the colour and workings are 
stronger than in feminine and youthful portraiture, char- 
coal or a dark hard crayon may be used. 

With the following colours and gradations, portraits and 
heads of any degree of force or delicacy may be 

executed. 

White. 

Naples Yellow. 
Yellow Ochre. 
Tliree or four of the lighter gradations. 
Light Red. 

All its gradations. 
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Vermillion. 

All gradations. 
Madder. 

All. 
Lake. 

All. 
Indian Red. 

AU. 
Grey. 
All gradations, from the lightest to the darkest, warm and cold, 
and not too bine. 

Eaw Umber. 

All. 
Burnt Umber. 

All. 
Burnt Sienna. 

All. 
Cologne Earth. 
One or two warm Browns ; 
And Black. 

In executing the portrait of a lady, after the first out- 
line, draw and carefully make out, with colour true to 
nature, the eyes, nose, and mouth. To be properly done, 
this must occupy some time; indeed, when the student 
has had some experience, he will find that when these 
features have been exactly modelled, very little beyond 
this will be required as finish. We suppose that the 
features are well pronounced in the sitter, that is, that 
she has been placed in a light favourable to the rounding 
of the head, and the marking of the features. 

In dealing with the breadths of the face, the gradations 
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of shade had better be rubbed in first with some flat 
tinted grey, but short of the force and depth of nature. 
This must be done with the finger, and if the tones of 
nature be observed and followed, it will produce some 
resemblance to the sitter, as to the drawing, though per- 
haps, not as to the complexion. 

It is sometimes usual to commence the breadths of the 
face by rubbing in white where the brightest lights occur, 
as a suitable dead colour for the high tints which must 
follow. It is also the practice of eminent crayonists to 
proceed at once to the tints, as they appear in nature, 
which can be done very successfully in pastel painting. 

Although the colours are reduced to tints and gradations 
in crayon painting, it must not be supposed that they can 
be laid in such a sequence on the vellum, and be so 
left ; they must be mixed and blended with the finger, for 
without manipulation of this kind, even the most cunning 
art in the mixture of tints avails little. 

The highest lights may be wrought with tints of Ver- 
million and Naples yellow, or the lightest degrees of yellow 
ochre, blended with the finger into a softness in which 
neither the red nor the yellow shall prevail. 

According to the strength of the colour which may tint 
the cheeks, the lighter degrees of vermillion or madder 
may be employed, and this must be blended and softened 
into the general complexion, working always with the 
finger. 

In order that the endless diversity of hue generally 
observable in a face may be succeaa&dly imitated, it will be 
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necessary to follow nature by working yellows into reds, 
and reds into yellows, in such a manner as to leave neither 
colour in undue preponderance. 

Having worked the lighter breadths into harmony, and 
nearly up to the force and brilliancy of nature, it will be 
necessary to harmonize the shadows. 

It was a principle of Vandyke that there was no colour 
in the shade of flesh. This is the true principle of the 
shade of delicate tints ; and, in order to realize this neutral, 
of which grey is always the base, the grey which was 
rubbed into the shaded passages must be quahfied slightly 
with yeUow, red, or raw umber, or, perhaps, a tint of the 
three, composed with the finger on the vellum. 

The more strongly tinted masculine complexion may 
be imitated from the same selection of colours and tints, 
employing the stronger tones of yellow ochre, light 
red, Vermillion, and lake. The shades and markings 
may be umber, slightly qualified with lake or Indian 
red. 

When the colouring has been brought up as nearly as 
possible to nature, the features may be iSnished by defin- 
ing the markings and drawing of the eyes, slightly forcing 
the shade which relieves the nose, and rounds the shaded 
side of the head. The drawing of the mouth must be 
retouched, and the shades relieving the chin laid in to the 
strength of nature. 

The colours for light hair are formed of white, yel- 
low, and the lighter tints of the umbers, burnt sienna, 
and black; and for dark hair, the same colours in their 
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strongest tones, as also Ck)logne earth, Vandyke and other 
browns. 

One of the greatest charms in pastel studies being their 
softness, every approach to hardness of line must be 
sedulously avoided. 
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Allusion has already been made to the utility of pastel 
in landscape sketching. We now purpose to set forth the 
principles of that art according to the practice of Mr. 
Henry Bright, whose works, in comparison with all that 
has hitherto been done in this department, are pre-eminent. 

The manipulation which the experience of this artist 
has induced him to adopt, is entirely dijBferent from all other 
methods, employed in the execution either of portraiture 
or landscape. According to his manner, some of the most 
beautiful qualities of oil-painting are realized, as texture, 
transparency, and even glazing. 

The crayons used are somewhat harder than the soft 
powdery kind required in portraiture ; they are manufac- 
tured expressly for landscape ; and in their consistency, 
resemble the substance of firm chalk. Indeed, as to sub- 
stance and texture, the quality of chalk is a desideratum 
in these crayons. Between a material of such consistence 
and the paper, there is a certain affinity, technically called 
a '^ bite,^^ to which the artist is indebted for much of the 
beauty of his work. 
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The following is a list of the most useful crayons ; and 
it will be observed that among them there are very few 
bright and positive colours. 

WHITE. 

White Italian Chalk. 

ST&AW COLOUR AND LIGHT YELLOW. 

Pale and middle, deepening to sober full yellows of the yellow and 
brown ochre hues. 

BLUE. 

Bright azure tints of varied strength, pale and dark. 

OBJST. 

Pale and deep, of blue, neutral, and warm tones. 

EEDS. 

Yermillion tints, pale and middle. 
Indian red, various degrees. 

BLACKS. 

Cont^ crayons, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

The white Italian chalk is used not only for the lightest 
touches, but to blend and qualify all the other crayons 
into which it may be worked. 

The black Cont^ chalks are also of the utmost impor- 
tance. Nos. 1 and 2, the harder degrees, are used for 
outlining ; and the softest degree, No. 3, may be blended 
with many colours to reduce their tones. The methods of 
using these materials will be explained as we proceed. 
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THE PAPER. 

Any of the soft machine-made drawing-papers may be 
used ; but it is indispensable that the tone of' the paper 
be such as will support and bear out the colours of 
the crayons. The paper, in fact, must supply an avail- 
able middle tint ; for, in this manner of crayon painting, 
the colour of the paper appears through almost every 
passage of the finished work. K, therefore, the tone of 
the paper be either too glaring or too duU, it will be alto- 
gether unsuited for an effective and harmonious picture. 

The paper used by Mr. Bright, and that upon which his 
most successful pictures have been executed, is a soft 
paper, of a low-toned olive tint, which has been found, by 
long experience, to be better adapted than any other 
for landscape drawing, as affording an agreeable neutral, 
upon which warm or cold tones, lights or shadows, 
may be placed with the best effect. 

The paper is attached to a deal drawing-board, by means 
of pins placed at intervals round the edges, so as to secure 
it, by keeping it flat and smooth, while the flat tints are 
rubbed in ; for in this process some degree of force will be 
necessary. 

The paper must be larger than the intended drawing ; 
sufficiently so to leave a margin of an inch or two ; for in 
working, it is impossible to confine the colours exactly to 
i^ie proposed size of the drawing. 
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From the necessarily spirited manner of working, the 
exact dimensions of the drawing are sure to be exceeded ; 
but when finished, this margin is cut oflf. 



THE SKETCH AND EXECUTION. 

The composition must be very lightly defined with the 
Cont^ crayon. No. 1; the whole of the objects being 
made out just sufficiently to guide the artist in the flat 
tints of the sky and distances. 

The difference between the crayons used in portrait 
painting, and those employed in landscape, has been 
already spoken of; and the difference in the manipulation 
must now be described. 

The landscape crayons being harder than the others, the 
value of this difference will at once be understood, as 
soon as the crayon is applied to the paper. 

The breadths of the composition are not laid by working 
with the point of the crayon ; but a portion of the crayon, 
sufficient for the purpose required, is broken off, and 
applied flat, or lengthwise, to the paper; being held 
between the thumb and two fingers. In this manner 
it is worked lightly over those parts of the drawing that it 
is desired to tint ; and the spirit and lightness of the tint 
is derived from the hardness of the crayon, which is 
" bitten '' by the surface of the paper, and leaves on it a 
moderate quantity of colour. 

This tint is rubbed vigorously with the two fore finders ^ 
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SO as to work the colour well into the texture of the paper. 
Por the same purpose, also, the breadth of the thumb is 
employed, and the fleshy part of the palm of the hand. 
As the operation leaves but little colour, these tintings 
are repeated, until the necessary strength of tone is 
obtained, varying and blending the colours by working 
them into each other, as the subject may require. 

By this means, the flat or fundamental tints of the sky 
are laid; upon these are super-posed the clouds, and 
passages of aerial effect, by means of pieces of crayon used 
lengthwise in the manner above described, working them 
obliquely, horizontally, or vertically ; and in this way may 
be obtained such eflFects as are procurable by flat tints 
in water or oil-colour. 

The fundamental breadth of the sky may be brought 
below the line of the horizon ; and it will thus serve as a 
base, whereon to mark the distant mountains, or other 
extreme passages of the composition ; drawing the remote 
forms with pieces of crayon, held flat or lengthwise. 
These tints are blended with the fingers, and the tones 
repeated where necessary. 

The distant ridges of the mountains being made 
out, the middle distance, and the nearer objects are 
approached by the neutral tints; still drawing with 
broken pieces of crayon, worked obliquely or otherwise, 
according to the feeling to be expressed. The broken 
pieces of crayon are used as drawing tools, just as brushes 
and pencils are employed in oil and water-colour 
jDainting. 
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The skj and distances exclude the more decided 
markings which occur as we approach the foreground, 
there the black Ck)nt^, Nos. 1 and 2 are used ; and in 
the near parts of the picture these are very important. 

With these Cont^s all the striking features of the near 
composition, such as trees, rocks, and buildings, are 
drawn, and the material is used in the manner already 
described; that is, in its length and breadth— broken 
into fragments, suitable in size to the object to be drawn. 
Where any fine lines are necessary, these are not made by 
the crayon cut to a point, but by the sharp edge of the 
fracture of the crayon. 

Each object, after having been drawn in with the Conte, 
is then appropriately, tinted or coloured; by working over 
the black markings with the necessary colours. The 
manner in which this is performed, is like the operation of 
glazing in oil-painting ; because, under the light net-work 
tracery of the coloured crayon, the Conte drawing is still 
visible. By blending, and again drawing with Cont^, 
and again glazing, as often as may be necessary, we 
approach the finish of the picture, which is completed, by 
sharp and spirited touches of light, put in with the 
sharpest parts of the fractured end of the coloured 
crayon. 

It is advisable that beginners should, for their initia- 
tory essays, select easy subjects, in order to acquire neat- 
ness of execution, which is indispensable in crayon land- 
scape drawing. The colour should be used but sparingly, 
and the black chalk should appear as a prominent ma- 
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terial in the drawing. And if over the bkck markings 
the coloured crayon be lightly drawn, colour enough will 
be left to tint the object, without concealing or breaking 
up the Cont^ drawing beneath; the surface-colour forming 
a light net-work tracery over the black. 

We have described the method of using the fractured 
angle of the black chalk and the coloured crayon for lines 
and markings, whereby the ordinary method of cutting the 
crayon to a point is superseded. A little experience will 
teach the superior value of this point, in comparison with 
any that can be formed by a knife. When fine lines or 
sharp touches are required, the piece of crayon is held in 
such a manner as will best afford these desiderata. The 
broken edge is turned and worked round and round, so as 
to afford the finest lines, as also a variety of broader and 
broken lines. We offer no apology for dwelling on the 
utility of the fractured crayon, because the entire spirit 
and character of the work is dependent on it. In finish- 
ing the picture, great use is made of this point— since 
with it, may be drawn details, requiring the sharpest 
lines, and touches of the utmost crispness. On the 
other hand, for the breadths and masses, the crayon is 
broken into suitable lengths of half an inch or more, and 
worked according to the feeling desired to be expressed. 

The result of the application of the crayon lengthwise to 
the paper, is a broad clear touch, similar to that of the 
hog hair brush in oil-painting; and this touch is made to 
vary in breadth, according to the manner in which the 
piece of crayon is held ; as it may be worked flatly in its 
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entire length on the paper, or held transversely at any 
angle, to yield a touch of any breadth, varying from the 
finest line to its entire length. 

Perhaps the great charm and novelty of this method of 
drawing is the successful imitation of the transparency of 
oil-painting. By attempting to load or rub in colour in 
finishing a work, this beautiful effect is destroyed. The 
texture of the crayon does not admit of massing colour— 
the beauty of the work depends upon the paper being yet 
perceptible through the ultimate finish. 

It is only in the last sharp finishing touches or points 
of light that colour in quantity and force is required. All 
the colours laid in the earlier and progressive stages of the 
work should be laid with a view to the realization of 
transparency. 

Any markings, too sharp and square, may be worked 
down by the finger, and when necessary, tints may be 
worked into those previously laid, leaving wholly or 
partially that which is necessary to the drawing or colour. 
These markings and retouchings are repeated until the 
desired effect be obtained, but it must never be forgotten, 
that by an extravagant loading or rubbing in of colour, 
the transparency of the work is lost; the result being a 
coarse, smeary, and opaque effect. 

In order to impress upon the mind of the learner the 
stages of the process, we conclude with a brief recapitula- 
tion of the heads, of which the first is— the rubbing in of 
the sky and broad tints. 

The breadths of the remoter and nearet diatas^Rfc^ 'ssr. 
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laid in with pieces of broken crayon, blended and worked 
together. 

Upon these blended tints, objects are made out as ap- 
proaching the near sections of the composition ; the objects 
and incidents being drawn in with Cont^, as well with 
sharp lines as broad and flat touches. The breadths of 
the black chalk are glazed over with coloured crayons, 
where necessary. 

The picture is finished by sharp and crisp touches 
effected on the near objects with the broken edge of the 
coloured crayon. 



TO EIX CRAYON DRAWINGS. 

We have already observed, that such is the extreme 
volatflity of crayon painting, that the colour may be blown 
from it by a breath. But this character, with its softness, 
constitutes much of the beauty of the art. Without the 
soft, velvet texture— the peach-like down peculiar to crayon 
drawing, we do not recognise in it those beauties which 
constitute its great charm. In legitimate crayon painting, 
it is difficult to get a hard line ; but it is to be appre- 
hended, that if the process of fixing be contemplated, not 
only may the lines become hard, but the breadths also, 
if the fixing be not judiciously performed. 

To fix and solidify crayon drawings has long been a 

desideratum. As it is now practised, we shall give the 

ifes^ known recipesj leaving it to the taste and feeling of 
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the artist to adopt any of the methods proposed, or to 
follow the safer plan of leaving his work in its simple 
state. 

Any of these modes of fixing may be advantageously 
employed for chalk drawings, which might be exposed to 
injury by being rubbed in a portfolio. 

The means which have been employed with greater or 
less success, are transudation, or moistening at the back, 
immersion, aspersion, and steaming. But which of those 
means soever may be used, the result will always be a 
reduction and flattening of the tones ; the brilliancy of the 
lights will be reduced, and the shades will be deprived of 
much of their depth. It will therefore be necessary 
to retouch those passages which may be found to have been 
changed. 

Certain means that are employed are not altogether suc- 
cessful. Gum- water, for instance, applied with a pencil at 
the back of the drawing, answers very well for some 
colours ; but lake, Naples yellow, and some others, are not 
acted upon by it so as to become fixed. 

Nor is the purpose attained by any oily material, which, 
however pure and volatile it may be, tarnishes the colours, 
and deprives them of their natural character. 

Most of the clear and colourless gums have been tried 
with but little success. Gum-copal, gum-elemi, sandarac, 
mastic, &c., dissolved in spirits of wine, have been tried . 
but they obscure the colours, render the paper trans- 
parent and cloudy, and communicate to it the appearance 
of being stained. 
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These and many more have been unsuccessful, in conse- 
quence of the extremely delicate result required — ^that of 
the penetration of the paper by a compound which shall 
become incorporated with the crayon, and dry without 
change. The only material that in anywise approaches 
the qualities required in a fixing liquid, is isinglass, which 
is employed in the foUowing manner. 



FIXING BY TRANSUDATION. 

Infuse an ounce and a half of the best isinglass during 
twenty-four hours, in five ounces of distilled vinegar. 
Add to this one quart of hot water, and keep the liquor 
at a gentle heat, but not boiling — not hotter than can 
be borne by the finger. Stir it offcen with a wooden 
spatula until the isinglass be entirely dissolved, then 
filter it through paper. 

When the liquor is filtered, it is put into a large bottle, 
pouring in alternately a glass of this compound and a glass of 
spirits of wine. The bottle may then be corked, and the 
liquid shaken for about seven or ten minutes, to mix the 
whole sufi&ciently. This terminates the composition of a 
fixing liquid, which, if skilfully employed, will be found 
to answer the desired end extremely well. 

When this mixture is to be used, place the picture 

horizontally, with the crayoned side downwards, supported 

at the sides or comers so that the colour does not touch 

the table. The liquid is then applied to the back, with a 
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brosli of about an inch in diameter, until the liquid has 
penetrated through to the crayoned surface, and all the 
colours become moistened and shining, as if varnish had 
been passed over them. The first application will pene- 
trate quickly, in consequence of the dryness of the paper, 
and the absorbent nature of the colours. This is repeated, 
but with less liquid, and every care must be observed to 
spread the mixture with great evenness over the back of 
the picture, in order that there be no stain. When this 
process is completed, the work may be turned with its 
face upwards, and allowed to dry. 

It sometimes occurs that there are colours which are not 
properly set by being once subjected to the process. In 
such case, it becomes necessary to apply the mixture again, 
in the same manner as before. 

When, the process is concluded, there may still remain 
minute particles of crayon which have not been set by the 
liquid. Some of these particles might become detached 
from the background, and cause mischief to the flesh 
colours. They must, therefore, be removed by passing the 
finger over the background, in the same manner in which 
the picture was painted. 

This method of fixing pastel drawings is simple, easy, 
and tolerably certain. The change which it causes in the 
picture is inconsiderable, and the firmness is such, that 
the pictures may be cleaned without injury to the 
colours. 

Pastel drawings mounted upon canvas may be treated 
in the same way, if the canvas have h^YL^^^^^-MA^^^riiks. 
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starch. The fixing liquid wiU be appKed at the back, with 
a brush, but with a Uttle more strength than if the appK- 
cation were made to paper, in order that the solution pene- 
trate the canvas and paper thoroughly. 

Should the drawing have become flattened in tone, or 
should it appear that a greater degree of decision or force 
is anywhere required after the work has been fixed, a 
portion of crayon may be dissolved in a small quantity of 
this liquid, and in this way the crayon may be employed, 
like body colour, to touch upon and strengthen those parts 
which may require additional force. 




FIXING BY IMMERSION. 

Into two glasses of filtered water put as much alum as 
the water will dissolve. When the water has become satu- 
rated, pour it oflf carefully, in order that no particles of 
undissolved alum may remain in it. Add about half an 
ounce of good isinglass, and let it remain thirty-six hours. 
Warm this compound in a water-bath, in order that the 
isinglass be thoroughly melted; strain it through fine 
muslin, and pour it into a glass bottle, into which there 
has already been put three pints of pale brandy, or spirits 
of wine. 

In order to effect the immersion, a large, flat dish 
may be used ; but a large zinc pan would be better. Into 
this is poured the fixing liquid, which has been pre- 

Fjouslf heated in the water-bath, every care being taken that 
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no deposit is admitted. The picture is held horizontally, the 
crayoned surface downwards ; it is dipped into the mixture, 
and quickly withdrawn in the same horizontal position. 
It is then placed in the shade, and when dry (it can be 
determined whether the pastel is fixed by rubbing it with 
the finger) the crayon ought not to come ofiF; and if the 
process have been properly conducted, no great change will 
have taken place. 

After having been fixed in this way, pictures executed 
in pastel may be varnished. If this be desirable, the 
picture should first receive a coat or two of a strong 
solution of isinglass, to which is added one third of spirits 
of wine, or of good pale brandy. "When this is dry, it 
may be varnished. 

Crayon pictures thus fixed, but not yet varnished, can be 
retouched with the pastel, dry, or moistened with the fixing 
liquid, as already described. 

The following is a recipe for another composition, to be 
employed in the same manner as the preceding. 

Boil half an ounce of gelatine, which has been steeped 
twenty-four hours beforehand in three pints of water. 
When the gelatine is quite melted, and the liquid boils, 
add half an ounce of white curd soap, cut into very small 
and thin pieces, that it may be quickly dissolved. Let 
the whole boil a quarter of an hour, and add a quarter 
of an ounce of powdered alum. Allow it to settle, and 
filter it through fine muslin, before the liquor be entirely 
cold. 

Add half a pint of spirits of wine to this mixture when 
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cold, and shake the whole well together. This compo- 
sition must be kept well corked, and before being used 
must be warmed in a water-bath. 

FIXING BY ASPERSION. 
* 

Dissolve in a water-bath two drams of isinglass, in a 
pint of water, and to this add two pints of spirits of wine. 
This compound is applied to the back of the picture by 
means of a brush, which, being dipped in it, the hair is 
bent back, and by being allowed to recover itself by its 
own elasticity, distributes the liquid very equally over the 
paper. 

FIXING BY STEAM. 

For this process, a tin vessel, with a tight fitting lid is 
necessary. From the side of this vessel, near to the lid, 
projects a pipe five or six inches long, having a small rose 
head perforated with numerous small holes, after the manner 
of the common garden watering-pot. Into this vessel is put 
two ounces of spirits of wine, and two drams of powdered 
sugar candy. While this compound is boiling, the steam, 
which issues from the rose head of the pipe, must be 
directed to the back of the picture, until the paper and 
the colours are perfectly saturated. 

Sometimes the steam is directed on to the pastel ; but 
it must not be allowed to condense, and form drops. 
The picture must be held at such distance from the vessel, 
that too much of the steam be not deposited at once. 
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If the steam has sufficiently penetrated the colours^ they 
become perfectly fixed when dry. 

In order to obtain greater decision and depth in dra- 
peries, architecture, or landscape, some artists employ 
a body of colour made of pastel, mixed with book- 
binder's varnish, thinned with spirits of wine. It is 
seldom, however, that this produces a good effect, as the 
touches put in with it do not harmonize with the other 
work; but the following composition will answer the 
intended purpose, and will leave no prominent and inhar- 
monious brilliancy. 

Spirits of wine, 4 onnces. 
Powdered white rosin, 1 dram. 
Essential oil of spike (lavender) 1 dram. 
Camphor, 4 grains. 

THE SAME, MODIFIED. 

Rectified spirits of wine, 2 oauces. 
Powdered white rosin, i dram. 
Camphor, 4 grains. 
Oil of spike, 4 grains. 

The whole to be carefully digested in a water-bath. 
These latter preparations are equally available for fixing 
drawings made with black-lead pencil. 



THE END. 
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